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THE  NEW  crisis  over  Danzig  which  developed 
at  the  end  of  June,  when  German  “tourists”  from 
East  Prussia  flocked  into  the  Free  City,  forced  the 
Chamberlain  government  to  clarify  its  pledge  to 
Poland.  In  a  statement  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  July  10,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  any 
attempt  to  settle  the  future  status  of  Danzig  “by 
unilateral  action,  organized  by  surreptitious  meth¬ 
ods,  thus  presenting  Poland  and  other  powers  with 
a  ‘fait  accompli,’  ”  would  bring  Britain’s  pledge  to 
guarantee  Poland’s  independence  into  operation. 
This  statement  measured  the  extent  to  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  moved  from  the  “appease¬ 
ment”  policy  of  Munich  to  the  new  policy  of  a 
“peace  front.”  This  policy,  as  described  by  Lord 
Halifax  in  a  speech  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  on  June  29,  rests  on  “twin 
foundations  of  purpose”:  determination  to  resist 
force,  and  “recognition  of  the  world’s  desire  to  get 
on  with  the  constructive  work  of  building  peace.” 

The  turning-point  in  the  diplomatic  struggle 
for  a  new  balance  of  power  in  Europe  had  been 
Hitler’s  invasion,  in  March  1939,  of  the  non-Ger¬ 
man  provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain,  who  at  Munich  had  appar¬ 
ently  assumed  that  Hitler  wanted  only  to  redress 
Germany’s  Versailles  grievances  and  unite  all  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  peoples  in  the  Third  Reich,*  was 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  Nazi 
bid  for  world  domination.  The  likelihood  of  this  de- 

I.  Referring  to  the  situation  in  September  1938,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  made  the  following  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  3,  1939:  “At  that  time  it  was  possible  to  quote  ...  the 
assurances  that  had  been  given  me,  and  not  to  me  but  to  the 
world,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Government  was 
limited,  that  they  had  no  wish  to  dominate  other  races,  and 
that  all  they  wanted  was  to  assimilate  Germans  living  in  terri¬ 
tory  adjacent  to  their  country.  Wc  were  told  that  when  that 
was  done  that  was  to  be  the  end,  and  there  were  to  be  no  more 
territorial  ambitions  to  be  satisfied.  Those  assurances  have  now 
been  thrown  to  the  winds.  That  is  the  new  fact  which  has  de¬ 
stroyed  confidence  and  which  has  forced  the  British  Government 
to  take  this  great  departure  of  which  I  gave  the  first  intimation 
on  Friday”  (pledge  to  Poland).  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary 
Debates,  House  of  Commons,  vol.  345,  no.  78,  April  3,  1939, 
col.  2489. 
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velopment,  which  the  British  had  hoped  to  avert  by 
giving  Germany  a  free  hand  in  eastern  Europe, 
was  corroborated  by  Italo-German  intervention  in 
Spain,  the  scale  and  permanence  of  which  were 
frankly  admitted  by  the  Fascist  states  at  the  close 
of  the  Spanish  civil  war;  the  extension  of  the  anti- 
Communist  pact,  originally  signed  by  Germany 
and  Japan  in  1936,  to  include  first  Italy,  then  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Franco  Spain;  the  transformation  of  the 
Rome-Berlin  axis  into  an  open  military  alliance; 
the  undisguised  support  given  by  the  Fascist  states 
to  Arab  nationalism  in  the  Near  East;  and  the 
triple  pressure  on  the  western  powers  simultane¬ 
ously  applied  by  Germany  in  the  Balkans  and 
Latin  America,  by  Italy  in  Africa  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  by  Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Evidence 
of  these  developments,  all  inimical  to  the  status  quo, 
had  been  accumulating  over  a  period  of  years.  It 
was  not  until  March  1939,  however,  that  Britain 
and  France  shook  off  the  lethargy  that  had  gripped 
them  after  Munich,  and  attempted  to  reverse  the 
balance  of  power  which  had  been  rapidly  turning 
against  them  since  1933. 

Anglo-French  efforts  to  re-create,  overnight,  the 
line  of  eastern  defense  shattered  by  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  to  revive  the  system 
of  collective  security  which  the  western  powers  had 
either  failed  to  invoke  or  had  used  for  purely 
nationalist  ends,  in  turn  spurred  Germany  to 
strengthen  ii;s  alliances  on  the  ground  of  combating 
the  “encirclement”  policy  of  its  World  War  foes. 
Out  of  the  feverish  diplomatic  and  military  activi¬ 
ties  of  1939  emerge  the  outlines  of  a  new  balance 
of  power  which,  depending  on  the  decision  of 
leaders  on  both  sides,  may  either  pave  the  way  for 
a  more  rational  settlement  of  European  problems 
than  had  proved  possible  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  or  else  crystallize  into  the  battle  lines  of  an¬ 
other  world  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
course  of  events,  it  seems  of  interest  at  this  point  to 
summarize  the  main  features  of  the  new  European 
alignments  and  analyze  the  official  commitments 
on  which  they  rest. 
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the  “STOP-HITLER”  COALITION 

Anglo-French  Alliance.  When  Britain,  after 
March  15,  1939,  resumed  its  traditional  policy  of 
checkmating  any  power  aspiring  to  hegemony  of 
the  European  continent,  the  kernel  of  its  “stop- 
Hitler”  coalition  was  its  defensive  alliance  with 
France.  This  alliance  had  been  gradually  taking 
shape  since  March  1936  when,  following  Germany’s 
reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland,  Britain  and  France 
had  agreed  to  arrange  consultations  between  their 
general  staffs.^  During  the  Anglo-French  conver¬ 
sations  held  in  London  on  April  28-29, 1938,  shortly 
after  Hitler’s  annexation  of  Austria,  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  established  far  closer  coordination  of  their 
armed  forces  than  had  existed  before  1914.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  understanding  reached  on  this  occasion, 
the  principle  of  unified  command  —  laboriously 
worked  out  in  1918,  three  and  a  half  years  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War — is  to  be  brought 
into  immediate  operation  in  the  next  conflict.  From 
the  moment  either  of  the  two  countries  is  attacked, 
a  French  general — presumably  General  Gamelin, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  army  —  will 
command  the  allied  armies,  a  British  admiral  will 
direct  the  operations  of  the  allied  navies,  and  a 
British  officer  will  control  the  allied  air  forces. 
This  military  alliance,  perfected  since  then  by 
frequent  consultations  between  army,  naval  and 
I  air  leaders  in  London  and  Paris,  was  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  economic  preparations  for  war. 
The  two  countries  were  to  pool  their  purchases  of 
supplies,  including  foodstuffs  and  essential  raw 
materials;  and  reserve  stores  of  ammunition,  oil  and 
other  necessities  were  to  be  jointly  accumulated  in 
France,  where  they  would  be  readily  available  for 
the  use  of  a  British  expeditionary  force.^ 

These  unusually  precise  guarantees  of  assistance 
to  France'*  appear  to  have  been  given  by  Britain  in 
1938  on  condition  that  the  French  government 
should  avoid  all  precipitate  action  which  might 
involve  it  in  a  European  war,  notably  over  Spain 
and  Czechoslovakia.^  The  British  guarantees,  re¬ 
garded  by  France  as  the  keystone  of  its  foreign 
policy,  consequently  tended  to  weaken  its  post-war 
alliances  with  eastern  European  countries.  From 

1.  The  Times  (London),  April  29,  1938.  The  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  Times  then  stated:  “The  Entente  .  .  .  was 
never  more  cordiale.  .  .  .  Agreement  even  in  detail  was  axio¬ 
matic  in  view  of  the  identity  of  French  and  British  interests  over 
a  wide  sweep  of  European  affairs.” 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  5,  1938, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  implied  that  Britain's  obligations  to  France 
did  not  exclude  Tunisia,  Corsica  and  Nice,  demanded  by  Italian 
deputies  in  the  course  of  an  “unofficial”  demonstration  in  Rome 

^  on  November  30.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons, 

,  vol.  342,  no.  20,  December  5,  1938,  col.  853. 

5-  The  Times,  April  30,  1938. 


the  French  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  value  of 
these  guarantees  was  gravely  impaired  by  Britain’s 
failure  to  create,  in  advance  of  war,  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  sufficient  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  French  army,  which  would  thus  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  an  initial  land  attack  by  Germany.  The 
British,  for  their  part,  continued  to  fear  that  French 
commitments  to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  involve 
Britain  in  a  war  provoked  by  some  incident  in  a 
region  where  it  had  no  “vital  interests”;  and  were 
perturbed  by  the  decline  of  French  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  especially  airplanes,  attributed  by  French 
and  British  critics  to  the  labor  policies  of  the  Popu¬ 
lar  Front  government. 

British  Pledge  to  Belgium.  The  principal  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  which  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1938  proved  no  bar  to  Germany’s  eastward 
expansion,  were  corrected  after  March  1939  when 
the  Chamberlain  government,  breaking  two  of 
Britain’s  historic  traditions,  gave  guarantees  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  four  countries  east  of  the  Rhine,  and 
implemented  these  guarantees  by  the  introduction 
of  conscription  in  time  of  peace. 

Until  that  moment  it  had  been  assumed  that,  in 
addition  to  its  alliance  with  France,  Britain  would 
fight  any  continental  power  attacking  Belgium'* 
or  The  Netherlands,  both  of  which  have  been 
traditionally  regarded  as  its  first  line  of  defense. 
Britain  has  specific  commitments  to  Belgium,  but 
not  to  The  Netherlands.  Under  the  Locarno  trea¬ 
ties  of  1935  Britain,  together  with  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  had  “collectively  and  severally” 
guaranteed  the  maintenance  and  inviolability  of 
the  Belgian-German  frontier  as  fixed  by  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty.  Following  Germany’s  repudiation  of 
the  Locarno  treaties  in  1936,  Britain  and  France 
arranged  for  military  consultations  with  Belgium, 
which  had  had  a  military  alliance  with  France 
since  1920. 

In  April  1937,  at  the  request  of  the  Belgian  gov¬ 
ernment  which  feared  that  commitments  to  its 
World  War  allies  might  bring  German  retaliation, 
France  and  Britain  freed  Belgium  of  its  obligations 
to  them  under  the  Locarno  treaties  and  the  Anglo- 
Franco-Belgian  arrangements  drawn  up  in  1936. 
They  continued,  however,  to  guarantee  Belgium’s 
independence  and  territorial  integrity.  The  exist¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  based  on  the  understanding 
that  Belgium  will  defend  its  frontiers  “with  all 

6.  In  a  speech  made  at  Leamington  on  November  20,  1936, 
Anthony  Eden  said  that  Britain’s  “definite  obligations”  included 
defense  of  France  and  Belgium  “against  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion.”  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Documents  on 
International  Affairs,  1936,  edited  by  Stephen  Heald  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1937),  p.  202. 
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its  forces”  against  any  aggression  or  invasion;  will 
prevent  its  territory  from  being  used  for  purposes 
of  aggression  against  another  state;  and  will  main¬ 
tain  its  fidelity  to  the  League  Covenant. 

This  understanding  has,  as  a  corollary,  a  pledge 
given  by  Germany  in  October  1937.  Germany 
then  promised  to  respect  at  all  times  and  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  inviolability  and  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  of  Belgium — unless  the  latter  participates  in 
military  action  against  the  Reich.  The  German 
pledge  differs  from  that  of  France  and  Britain  in 
one  essential  respect:  it  makes  no  reference  to  Bel¬ 
gium’s  obligations  under  the  League  Covenant 
which,  in  German  opinion,  has  become  a  dead 
letter.  The  Nazis  hope  that  France  will  thus  be 
prevented  from  using  Belgian  territory  to  invade 
Germany,  while  Belgium  hopes  to  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  applying  military  sanctions  against  the 
Reich. 

Belgium,  however,  has  not  yet  resumed  its  pre¬ 
war  status  of  neutrality.  As  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  is  still  bound  by  Article  XVI 
of  the  League  Covenant,  which  provides  that  in 
case  of  aggression  against  any  League  state,  League 
members  “will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  afford 
passage  through  their  territory”  to  fellow-members 
— among  whom  are  France  and  Britain.  Both 
Belgium  and  The  Netherlands,  however,  appar¬ 
ently  believe  that  they  can  waive  this  obligation  in 
case  of  war.  On  February  6,  1939  the  Dutch  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  in  1937  had  declined  a  German 
guarantee  of  its  frontier  similar  to  that  the  Reich 
had  just  given  Belgium,  declared  that  the  territory 
of  The  Netherlands  would  not  be  open  to  the  free 
passage  of  “League”  troops  advancing  against  an 
aggressor  if  the  aggressor  were  a  neighbor — an 
obvious  reference  to  Germany.’  On  July  4,  more¬ 
over,  when  it  was  reported  that  Britain  had  asked 
the  Soviet  Union  to  guarantee  The  Netherlands, 
a  communique  from  The  Hague  emphatically 
stated  that  The  Netherlands  did  not  want  to  be 
mentioned  in  any  guarantee  by  the  great  powers 
and  that  its  only  desire  was  to  remain  neutral.’* 
The  two  Low  Countries,  whose  friendly  relations 
v/ere  cemented  in  1938-1939  by  the  visit  of  King 
Leopold  to  The  Hague  and  of  Queen  Wilhelmina 
to  Brussels,  might  thus  conceivably  oppose  Anglo- 
French  attempts  to  use  their  territory  as  a  base  for 
military  action  against  Germany. 

7.  Written  reply  made  by  Dr.  Jan  Patijn,  Foreign  Minister  of 
The  Netherlands,  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  New  Yor^  Times, 
February  7,  1939;  The  Economist  (London),  April  i,  1939, 
p.  12.  In  July  1938  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Luxemburg,  The  Netherlands,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  following  a  meeting  at  Copenhagen,  declared  they  did 
not  regard  the  system  of  League  sanctions  as  obligatory. 

7a.  New  Yorl(  Times,  July  5,  1939. 
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Anglo-Portuguese  Alliance.  In  addition  to  its 
commitments  to  France  and  Belgium,  Britain  has 
also  had  an  alliance  with  Portugal,  in  one  form  or 
another,  since  1373;  and  the  treaty  of  1810,  in  which 
the  two  countries  agreed  that  “there  shall  be  per-  | 
petual,  firm  and  unalterable  friendship,  defensive 
alliance,  and  strict  inviolable  union”  between  them, 
was  reaffirmed  by  Premier  Salazar  before  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  session  of  the  Portuguese  National  As¬ 
sembly  on  May  22,  1939.®  On  March  17,  however, 
Portugal  concluded  a  non-aggression  pact  with 
Spain,  in  which  each  undertook  not  to  let  third 
powers  use  its  territory  for  an  attack  on  the  other’ 
— a  pledge  which  might  prevent  Britain  from  using 
Portuguese  territory  for  the  passage  of  British 
troops  operating  against  Spain. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Britain’s  western  commit¬ 
ments,  implied  or  explicit,  would  go  into  effect  in 
case  of  a  German  or  Italian  attack  on  Belgian  and 
Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa,  or  a  Japanese  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  These  loopholes  in 
Britain’s  commitments  to  Belgium,  The  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Portugal  create  the  possibility  that  the 
Fascist  states  may  continue  to  avoid  a  head-on  col¬ 
lision  with  France  and  Britain,  and  attempt  to 
satisfy  their  colonial  aspirations  at  the  expense  of 
relatively  weak  countries  like  Belgium  and  The 
Netherlands.  That  such  a  possibility  is  not  outside 
the  realm  of  practical  politics  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Britain’s  defensive  alliance  with  Portugal 
did  not  preclude  Anglo-German  negotiations,  be¬ 
fore  1914,  regarding  eventual  partition  of  Portu-  1 
guese  colonies  in  Africa. 

British  Guarantees  to  Eastern  Europe,  An  even 
more  important  gap  in  Britain’s  European  com¬ 
mitments  has  been  due  to  its  reluctance,  undl 
March  1939,  to  give  countries  east  of  the  Rhine  any 
pledges  beyond  those  it  had  accepted  under  the 
League  Covenant.*®  Britain’s  attitude  toward  east-  ! 
ern  Europe  was  thus  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
that  of  France,  which  after  the  World  War  had 
sought  to  create  a  group  of  buffer  states  stretching 

8.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  27,  1939. 

9.  “II  Patto  (I’Amicizia  tra  Spagna  c  Portogallo,”  Relaziom 

Internazionali  (Milan),  March  25,  1939,  p.  206;  “Portugal  and 
Peace,”  The  Times,  June  5,  1939.  I 

10.  This  reluctance  was  reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 

House  of  Commons  on  March  24,  1938,  when  he  declined  to  ! 
give  a  pledge  of  British  assistance  to  Czechoslovakia  in  case  of 
attack,  or  to  France  if  the  latter  fulfilled  the  terms  of  iu  i 
Czechoslovak  alliance.  Such  a  pledge,  he  said,  could  not  be  ' 
given  “in  relation  to  an  area”  where  Britain’s  vital  interests  ; 
“are  not  concerned  in  the  same  degree  as  they  are  in  the  case  1 
of  France  and  Belgium” — adding  that  Britain  might  intervene 
as  a  League  member  “for  the  restoration  of  peace  or  the  main-  ■ 
tenance  of  international  order,”  and  that,  “where  peace  and 
war  are  concerned,  legal  obligations  are  not  alone  involved.”  , 
Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons  (Loo-  ■ 
don,  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1938),  Fifth  Series,  vol.  333i  I 
p.  1046.  j 
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from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Seas  as  a  barrier  against 
resumption  of  Germany’s  Drang  nach  Osten.  To 
strengthen  these  buffer  states — Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  all  of  which 
feared  restoration  of  German  and  Hungarian  dom- 
I  ination — ^France  had  concluded  alliances  with 
them,"  while  French  financial  interests  had  loaned 
them  money  for  the  purchase  of  French  war  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  construction  of  armament  plants, 
notably  the  Skoda  works  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Under  the  first  impact  of  the  Munich  accord, 
France  appeared  to  have  accepted  Britain’s  thesis 
that  Germany  should  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in 
eastern  Europe,  and  that  the  western  powers 
should  concentrate  their  efforts  on  development 
and  consolidation  of  their  overseas  empires,  men¬ 
aced  at  that  moment  by  Italy  and  Japan.  This 
extra-European  orientation,  which  appeared  to 
leave  Germany  in  full  command  of  the  Danubian 
region  and  eastward  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  ab¬ 
ruptly  reversed  in  March-April  1939,  when  Hitler 
established  a  protectorate  over  Bohemia  and  Mo¬ 
ravia,  and  Italy  occupied  Albania.  In  an  effort  to 
restore  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent 
Britain,  with  the  collaboration  of  France,  took  the 
unprecedented  step  of  extending  guarantees  to 
France’s  allies,  Poland  and  Rumania,  as  well  as  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  whose  strategic  position  and 
naval  bases  made  their  support  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  for  the  defense  of  Anglo-French  interests 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  still  believed  that  Britain 
“ought  not  to  be  asked  to  enter  into  indefinite,  un¬ 
specified  commitments  under  conditions  which 
could  not  be  foreseen.”  He  insisted,  however,  that 

II.  France  had  concluded  security  agreements  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  (1924),  Rumania  (1926),  and  Yugoslavia  (1927). 
These  agreements  provided,  in  each  case,  that  the  contracting 
parties  would  not  attack  each  other  and  would  act  together  to 
prevent  any  change  of  the  European  status  quo  as  established 
by  the  peace  treaties.  A  similar  understanding  was  contained 
in  the  Franco- Polish  treaty  of  1921,  which  was  supplemented  by 
a  military  convention  concluded  in  1922  for  ten  years,  and  re¬ 
newed  in  1932  for  another  ten-year  period.  In  1935  France 
concluded  a  mutual  assistance  pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
provided  that  the  two  countries  would  come  to  each  other’s 
assistance  in  case  of  attack  by  a  third  power,  if  the  League 
Council  had  failed  to  act  regarding  the  conflict.  A  similar  pact 
was  signed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1935  with  Czechoslovakia,  which 
was  already  bound,  under  the  reciprocal  Little  Entente  agree¬ 
ments  of  1 920- 1 92 1,  to  aid  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  against 
any  attempt  by  Hungary  to  restore  the  Hapsburgs  or  revise  the 
peace  treaties.  In  1921  Rumania  also  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Poland,  which  at  that  time  was  directed  chiefly  against  Russian 
attack,  but  was  subsequently  widened  in  1926,  and  again  in 
1931,  to  include  a  Rumanian  guarantee  of  Poland’s  western 
boundaries  against  possible  German  aggression.  In  1934,  more¬ 
over,  Turkey,  Greece,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  signed  a  pact 
by  which  they  mutually  guaranteed  the  security  of  their  Balkan 
frontiers;  and  in  1938  Bulgaria  concluded  a  pact  of  non-aggres¬ 
sion  with  these  four  Balkan  countries,  undertaking  not  to  seek 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Balkan  status  quo. 
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what  Britain  was  doing  was  “to  enter  into  a  specific 
engagement  directed  to  a  certain  eventuality,  name¬ 
ly,  if ...  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  dominate  the 
world  by  force.”  It  would  be  fantastic,  he  said,  to 
describe  such  a  policy  of  “self-defense,”  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  “all  states  threatened  by 
aggression,”  as  “encirclement  if  by  that  term  is 
meant  encirclement  for  the  purpose  of  some  ag¬ 
gressive  action,”  While  ideological  differences  re¬ 
mained  unchanged — as  in  the  case  of  Russia — they 
did  not  “really  count  in  a  question  of  this  kind.”" 

Anglo-Polish  Commitments.  The  first  move  in 
this  new  course  was  made  on  March  31,  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  told  a  cheering  House  of  Commons 
that  the  British  government  saw  “no  justification 
for  the  substitution  of  force  or  threats  of  force  for 
the  method  of  negotiation”  in  the  German-Polish 
controversy  over  Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor, 
which  had  just  taken  a  critical  turn.  If,  during  the 
interim  period  of  consultations  with  other  govern¬ 
ments,  there  should  occur  “any  action  which  clearly 
threatened  Polish  independence,  and  which  the 
Polish  Government  accordingly  considered  it  vital 
to  resist  with  their  national  forces.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  would  feel  themselves  bound  at  once 
to  lend  the  Polish  Government  all  support  in  their 
power.”"  Mr.  Chamberlain  added  that  France  took 
the  same  position  as  Britain;  and  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  British  government  was  acting 
were  “fully  understood  and  appreciated”  by  the 
Soviet  Union — whose  Ambassador  in  London,  M. 
Maisky,  had  been  hurriedly  consulted  by  Lord 
Halifax."  On  April  3  Mr.  Chamberlain  described 
his  pledge  to  Poland  as  “a  cover  note  issued  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  complete  insurance  policy,”  constitut¬ 
ing  a  “new  point — I  would  say  a  new  epoch — in 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy.”" 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  pledge,  immediately  qualified 
by  a  London  Times  editorial  which  stated  that  it 
did  not  “bind  Great  Britain  to  defend  every  inch 
of  the  present  frontiers  of  Poland”"  (intimating 
that  it  might  exclude  former  German  territories 
like  Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor),  was  re¬ 
affirmed  in  still  stronger  terms  by  a  British  Foreign 
Office  communique  of  April  i.  This  communique 

12.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  April  3,  1939, 
cols.  2491-2492. 

13.  Ibid.,  March  31,  1939,  vol.  345,  no.  77,  col.  2421. 

14.  The  Times,  April  3,  1939. 

15.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  April  3,  1939, 
col.  2488. 

16.  According  to  this  editorial,  the  key  word  in  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  declaration  was  not  “integrity"  but  “independence,” 
adding;  “The  independence  of  every  negotiating  state  is  what 
matters.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  statement  involves  no  blind 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo."  “A  Stand  for  Ordered  Diplomacy,” 
The  Times,  April  i,  1939. 
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declared  that,  “with  respect  to  Danzig  and  the 
Corridor,  it  is  held  in  London,  it  is  up  to  Poland 
to  decide  if  at  any  moment  it  feels  its  independence 
threatened.”  Britain  thus  apparently  left  in  Poland’s 
hands  the  crucial  decision  whether  German  action 
against  Danzig  or  the  Corridor  calls  for  Polish 
armed  resistance,  which  Britain  and  France  are 
now  pledged  to  support.  The  British  government, 
however,  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  Polish- 
German  settlement  regarding  these  issues — pro¬ 
vided  Germany  did  not  impose  such  a  settlement  on 
Warsaw  by  force  or  threat  of  force. 

An  attempt  to  eliminate  all  possible  loopholes  in 
the  British  pledge  was  made  during  the  visjt  of 
Colonel  Beck,  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  to  London 
the  first  week  in  April,  when  the  two  governments 
agreed  to  transform  Britain’s  temporary  unilateral 
assurances  into  “an  agreement  of  a  permanent  and 
reciprocal  character.”  This  agreement,  announced 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  April  6,  would  “be  de¬ 
signed  to  assure  Great  Britain  and  Poland  of  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  in  the  event  of  any  threat,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  independence  of  either”;  would 
not  be  directed  against  any  other  country;  and 
“should  not  preclude  either  Government  from  mak¬ 
ing  agreements  with  other  countries  in  the  general 
interest  of  consolidation  of  peace.”  Pending  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  permanent  agreement — which  is  still 
in  process  of  negotiation  —  Colonel  Beck  gave 
Britain  “an  assurance  that  the  Polish  Government 
would  consider  themselves  under  obligation  to 
render  assistance  to  His  Majesty’s  Government 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  contained  in 
the  temporary  assurance  already  given  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  Poland”  (on  March  31).^^ 

Pledges  to  Balkan  Countries.  While  continuing 
to  negotiate  with  Poland  regarding  “a  more  precise 
definition  of  various  ways  in  which  necessity  for 
such  assistance  might  arise,”  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  gave  unilateral  pledges  to  other  countries. 
On  April  13  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Britain  had  pledged  Greece  and 
Rumania  “all  the  support”  in  its  power  in  case 
the  independence  of  these  two  countries  was 
“clearly  threatened,”  and  they  “respectively  consid¬ 
ered  it  vital  to  resist  [such  action]  with  their  na¬ 
tional  forces.”'®  These  British  pledges — confirmed 
on  the  same  day  by  Premier  Daladier  on  behalf 
of  France — were  followed  on  May  12  by  the  an- 

17.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  6,  1939.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  vol. 
345,  no.  81,  April  6,  1939,  col.  3002. 

18.  Ibid.,  vol.  346,  no.  82,  April  13,  1939,  col.  13.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  forestall  the  British  pledge  to  Greece,  Italy  on  April  10 
had  promised  Greece  that  it  would  not  infringe  on  its  territorial 
integrity. 


nouncement  that,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
“definite  long-term  agreement  of  a  reciprocal 
character,”  Britain  and  Turkey  had  undertaken  to 
“cooperate  effectively”  and  lend  each  other  aid  “in 
the  event  of  an  act  of  aggression  leading  to  war  in 
the  Mediterranean  area.”'^  This  understanding 
was  apparently  to  cover  not  only  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  but  also  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Balkans. 
Identical  pledges  were  exchanged  by  France  and 
Turkey  in  a  pact  signed  on  June  23.  They,  too, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  establishing  security  in 
the  Balkans,  and  announced  they  were  in  consulta¬ 
tion  “to  attain  this  goal  as  rapidly  as  possible.”^® 
In  return  for  the  Turkish  pledge  France,  by  an 
agreement  signed  on  the  same  day,  ceded  to  Turkey 
the  Republic  of  Hatay  (Sanjak  of  Alexandretta)— 
in  violation  of  the  mandate  over  Syria  which 
France  had  received  from  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1920. 

Attitude  of  Balkans.  In  giving  pledges  to  Greece, 
Rumania  and  Turkey,  France  and  Britain  clearly 
indicated  that  they  intended  to  prevent  any  modi¬ 
fication  by  force  or  threat  of  force  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Balkans,^®* 
such  as  Italy  had  effected  by  its  occupation  of 
Albania.  In  this  respect,  Anglo-French  interests 
in  this  area  correspond  with  those  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  have  pledged  assistance. 

Rumania,  which  acquired  territories  from  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Hungary  after  the  World  War,  fears 
the  revisionist  demands  of  these  two  countries, 
and  is  concerned  with  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  in  the  Balkans.  The  government  of  King 
Carol,  which  has  undertaken  an  energetic  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  and  social  reconstruction,  is  not 
averse  to  trade  arrangements  with  Greater  Ger¬ 
many,  which  takes  over  30  per  cent  of  Rumania’s 
exports,  but  it  hopes  to  obtain  financial  assistance 
from  the  western  powers. 

Greece,  which  allowed  France  and  Britain  to 
use  its  highly  strategic  harbors  during  the  World 
War,  is  on  the  whole  anti-Italian  in  sentiment; 
fears  that  Italy  may  use  Albania  as  a  base  for  at¬ 
tack  on  Greek  territory;  and  resents  Italy’s  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Dodecanese  Islands,  which  have  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Greek  population.  King  George  II, 
restored  to  the  Greek  throne  in  1935  with  British 
aid,  favors  cooperation  with  Britain,  but  his  in¬ 
fluence  may  be  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the 
Dictator-Premier,  General  Metaxas,  who  received 

19.  Ibid.,  vol.  347,  no.  loi.  May  I2,  1939,  col.  955. 

20.  For  text  of  the  Franco-Turkish  pact,  cf.  Netv  York,  Timet, 
May  24,  1939. 

20a.  Cf.  M.  Daladicr's  broadcast  declaration  of  April  13,  19391 
The  Timet,  April  14,  1939;  Diplomatic  Correspondent,  ibid., 
April  13,  1939. 
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his  military  training  in  Germany.  General  Me- 
taxas,  however,  has  denied  that  he  has  pro-German 
sympathies,  and  has  declared:  “Greece  is  not 
‘pro-German’;  it  is  a  question  of  finding  a  market 
for  her  tobacco  crop.”^‘  The  scope  of  this  problem 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Greater  Germany 
takes  over  40  per  cent  of  Greek  exports,  a  large 
part  of  which  consists  of  tobacco. 

Turkey,  too,  is  becoming  more  and  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  German  market,  which  absorbs 
over  40  per  cent  of  its  exports.  The  Turks,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  forgotten  the  disastrous  results  of 
their  collaboration  with  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
World  War,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  vast 
Turkish  territories;  and  fear  the  extension  of 
Italo-German  influence  in  the  Mediterranean,  for 
which  the  Dodecanese  Islands,  controlled  by  Italy, 
offer  an  even  more  convenient  base  than  Albania. 
What  Turkey,  Greece  and  Rumania  want  most 
arc  not  credits  from  France  and  Britain,  which 
would  merely  force  them  to  transfer  their  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  German  to  the  French  and  British 
markets,  but  expansion  of  their  exports  to  the 
western  powers,  which  would  enable  them  to 
acquire  free  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials  not  available  in  France  and  Britain.^^* 
Anglo-French  guarantees  to  eastern  European 
and  Balkan  countries  were  preceded  or  followed  by 
the  grant  of  British  credits  to  Turkey,  Rumania 
and  Greece;^^  the  conclusion,  by  France,  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  with  Rumania,  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  expanding  French  imports  from  its  allies;^^* 
and  the  visit  of  British  economic  missions  to  War¬ 
saw  and  Bucharest,  of  Polish  and  Rumanian  eco¬ 
nomic  missions  and  a  Turkish  military  mission  to 
f  London,  and  of  a  Turkish  military  mission  to 
^  Egypt,  which  in  1936  had  concluded  a  defensive 
=  alliance  with  Britain.^^  In  addition,  the  British 
[  Cabinet  proposed  on  July  6  to  increase  government 
^  guarantees  of  export  credits  for  “non-commercial” 
I  purposes  from  ^10,000,000  to  60,000,000.  These 

;  21.  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  South-Eastern 
Europe:  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1939),  p.  97. 

2ia.  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

22.  Britain  granted  credits  totaling  16,000,000  to  Turkey 
in  May  1938;  £^,000,000  to  Rumania  on  May  ii,  1939;  and 
■  considered  credits  of  ,([2,000,000  to  Greece.  For  text  of  Anglo- 
Rumanian  trade  agreement,  cf.  Great  Britain,  Rumania:  Com- 
[  mercial  and  Economic  Relations  with  Rumania;  Protocol  be- 
I  tween  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Gov- 
;  ernment  of  Rumania,  Bucharest,  May  it,  1939  (London,  H.M. 
1  Stationery  Office,  1939),  Cmd.  6018.  Negotiations  for  the 
;  grant  of  British  credits  to  Poland  for  the  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
f  tcrials  and  the  development  of  Polish  industry  are  still  pending. 

!22a.  Treaties  with  Rumania  and  Poland  were  signed  on  March 
>939;  that  with  Yugoslavia  was  promulgated  on  April  i, 
>939. 

23.  New  Yorl{  Times,  June  21,  1939. 


credits  will  be  used  to  facilitate  purchases  of  war 
materials  and  supplies  by  Poland,  Rumania,  Tur¬ 
key,  Greece  and  other  countries.^^* 

British  guarantees  were  then  intrinsically  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  practical  difficulty  of  rendering  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  eastern  Europe.  This  difficulty — one  of 
several  cited  by  the  British  in  September  1938  as 
justification  for  their  failure  to  aid  Czechoslovakia 
— would  be  greatly  increased  if  Britain  were  called 
upon  to  assist  Poland  or  Rumania.  To  solve  this 
problem  Britain,  yielding  to  French  arguments, 
opened  negotiations  in  April  for  a  mutual  assistance 
pact  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  to  be  mod¬ 
eled  on  the  Franco-Soviet  pact  concluded  in  May 
1935  but  never  implemented  by  a  military  alliance. 

Negotiations  for  Anglo-Soviet  Pact.  The  original 
British  proposals  apparently  contemplated  an  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  promise 
Britain  that  it  would  come  to  the  aid  of  Poland 
and  Rumania — this  aid  to  be  rendered  at  such 
time  and  in  such  form  as  the  two  eastern  European 
countries,  fearful  alike  of  communism  and  Rus¬ 
sian  domination,  might  decide — provided  they  had 
already  received  French  and  British  assistance.^^ 
These  proposals  were  entirely  unsatisfactory  from 
the  Soviet  point  of  view  on  two  counts:  they  were 
unilateral  in  character,  providing  for  Soviet  aid 
to  the  allies  of  France  and  Britain  in  eastern  Europe, 
but  not  for  Anglo-French  assistance  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  case  of  a  German  attack  on  Soviet  territory;  and 
they  failed  to  guarantee  the  three  Baltic  states — 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Finland.  At  Russia’s  insistence 
the  British  proposals,  re-submitted  on  May  26,  were 
transformed  into  a  draft  treaty  providing  for  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  by  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  to 
be  supplemented  by  military  consultations  between 
the  three  countries.  This  new  Triple  Entente,  how¬ 
ever,  like  the  Franco-Soviet  pact  of  1935,  was  to 
go  into  effect  only  after  consultation  in  Geneva 
under  the  terms  of  the  League  Covenant — an  ar¬ 
rangement  regarded  by  the  Soviet  government  as 
insufficiently  prompt  and  automatic.  Nor  did  the 
British  draft  project  include  guarantees  for  the 
Baltic  states. 

Premier  Molotov,  who  on  May  3  had  succeeded 
M.  Litvinov  as  Foreign  Commissar,  criticized  the 
British  draft  in  his  speech  of  May  31  to  the  Supreme 

23a.  Ibid.,  July  6,  1939. 

24.  The  British  proposals  were  stated  as  follows  by  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times  on  May  3:  “The 
British  look  for  a  Soviet  declaration  that  the  eastern  countries 
of  Europe  would  receive  Soviet  help  as  and  when  required, 
on  the  understanding  that  British  and  French  help  would 
already  have  been  given  to  the  country  attacked.  ...  In  con¬ 
sidering  any  wider  agreement  the  Government  have  to  take 
into  account  the  views  of  many  Governments  that  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  Soviet  intervention.” 
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Soviet,  but  did  not  close  the  door  to  further  nego-  tude  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  thus  make  easier  for  >■ 

tiations  with  the  western  powers.^'*®  While  admit-  themselves  the  road  to  deal  with  the  aggressors.” 

ting  that  Britain  and  France  had  undergone  a  Most  observers  believed  that  the  Zhdanov  article 

change  of  heart  since  Munich,  M.  Molotov  ex-  was  intended  not  to  terminate  the  negotiations 

pressed  grave  doubts  “whether  these  countries  are  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  hasten  their  conclusion  by 

seriously  desirous  of  abandoning  the  policy  of  non-  forcing  the  British  public  to  demand  introduction 
intervention,  the  policy  of  non-resistance  to  the  into  the  Cabinet  of  leaders  like  Winston  Churchill  | 
further  development  of  aggression.”  In  answer  to  who,  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  would  enjoy  j 
the  British  proposals,  M.  Molotov  defined  his  gov-  the  confidence  of  the  Soviet  government.  <  ^ 

ernment  s  three  principal  demands.  He  called  for  Soviet  leaders,  unlike  some  of  their  French  and  i 
conclusion  of  an  effective  mutual  assistance  pact,  British  colleagues,  had  never  had  any  illusions  re-  ’  ^ 

defensive  in  character,  between  Britain,  France  and  garding  the  scope  of  Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf  pro-  '  ' 

the  U.S.S.R.  ^partially  achieved  in  the  British  gram;  and  had  not  failed  to  notice,  after  Munich,  I  i 

draft  of  May  26;  a  guarantee  by  these  powers  to  spearhead  of  German  press  attacks  had  1 

the  states  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  including  [jegjj  directed  not  against  communism,  but  against  | 
all  European  countries  bordering  on  the  U.S.S.R.  western  democracy.  The  resignation — or  dismissal  i 
without  exception  ;  and  a  concrete  agreement  — of  M.  Litvinov,  long  identified  with  the  cause  of  i  i 
among  them  regarding  the  form  and  extent  of  collective  security  as  expressed  in  Soviet  collabora-  !  1 
immediate  and  effective  assistance  to  be  given  to  ^jon  with  the  western  powers  through  the  League  I  ' 
each  other  and  to  the  guaranteed  states  in  event  of  of  Nations,  indicated  that  Moscow  had  decided  j  j 
attack  by  aggressors.  once  again  to  play  a  lone  hand  in  international  I  ( 

New  British  proposals,  drafted  on  June  7,  were  affairs.  What  upset  the  calculations  of  many  chan-  |  ( 
submitted  to  the  Soviet  government  by  William  celleries  was  that  the  Soviet  government  played  j  1 
Strang,  Foreign  Office  expert  on  eastern  European  its  hand  not  in  accordance  with  ideological  con-  I  ] 
affairs,  dispatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Mos-  cepts,  which  had  hitherto  been  thought  to  shape  I  1 
cow.  These  proposals,  apparently,  provided  for  a  Soviet  foreign  policy,  but  with  what  it  regards  as  I  ( 
joint  declaration  by  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Russia’s  national  interests.  Whether  national  in-  j  i 
Union — separate  from  the  pact  of  mutual  as-  terests  will  dictate  eventual  cooperation  with  I 
sistance— in  which  the  western  powers  would  guar-  France  and  Britain— on  Russia’s  terms— or  a  trade  I  , 
antee  the  Baltic  states,  while  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  turn,  deal  with  Germany,  which  would  place  Soviet  raw  , 
would  guarantee  Poland,  Rumania,  Greece,  Tur-  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nazi  war  economy,  ] 
key,  Switzerland  and  The  Netherlands.  While  will  depend  on  the  future  course  of  events  in  , 
Britain,  officially,  seemed  to  have  gone  a  long  Europe  and  the  Far  East  as  appraised  by  Stalin  and  '  | 
way  to  meet  Soviet  demands,  Andrey  Zhdanov,  his  subordinates.  , 

secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  declared  in  a  Pravda  article  on  Objections  of  Baltic  States.  The  Anglo-Soviet 
June  29  that  “the  British  and  French  governments  negotiations  epitomized  some  of  the  principal  dif-  ' 
have  no  wish  for  an  equal  treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  ficulties  which  have  blocked  European  appeasement  \ 
that  is,  for  the  only  kind  of  treaty  to  which  a  self-  recent  years:  Bridsh  Tory  distrust  of  commu-  ! 
respecting  state  can  agree.”^*  Zhdanov  expressed  nism,  reciprocated  by  Soviet  suspicion  of  the  (  * 
grave  doubts  regarding  the  sincerity  of  the  west-  Chamberlain  government  which,  according  to  j  j 
ern  powers  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  utilized  the  Moscow,  has  been  less  concerned  to  prevent  fur-  |  ' 
negotiations — and  the  delay  in  reaching  an  agree-  ther  German  expansion  than  to  divert  this  expan- 
ment — for  purposes  “having  nothing  in  common  sion  toward  Soviet  territory;  the  repugnance  of  ! 
with  the  creation  of  a  front  of  peace-loving  pow-  Vatican  and  of  Catholic  countries  like  Spain 

ers.”  France  and  Britain,  he  said,  desired  a  treaty  Britain’s  ally,  Portugal,  for  a  settlement  reached  | 

“in  which  the  U.S.S.R.  would  play  the  hard  laborer  collaboration  with  “godless”  Russia;  Japans  ^  . 
shouldering  the  entire  burden  of  obligations.”  He  threat  that,  if  an  Anglo-Soviet  pact  was^  consuna-  i  J 
went  even  further,  and  hinted  that  the  western  mated,  it  would  openly  conclude  a  military  alii-  ‘ 
powers  talked  about  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  ^i^ce  with  Germany  and  Italy — matched  by  the  I  j 
Union  only  “to  speculate  before  public  opinion  in  hope  in  some  British  circles  that  failure  of  the  nc-  |  I 
their  countries  on  the  imaginary  unyielding  atti-  gotiations  might  insure  Japanese  neutrality  in  a  >  2 

^  L  r  .  .  general  European  war;  and  fear  of  both  Russia  and  I  ! 

24a.  For  complete  text  of  speech,  cf.  Izvestia,  June  i,  1030.  °  ..  t-  i-lij  jl' 

For  English  translation,  cf.  New  York  Times.  June  i,  1939.  communism  in  eastern  Europe,  which  had  caused  , 

25.  Pravda  (organ  of  the  Communist  party).  June  29.  19391  Rumania,  Yugoslavia  and  the  Baltic  StatCS  j 

New  York  Times.  June  30,  1939.  to  shun  Collaboration  with  the  Soviet  Union.  j 
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of  all  these  difficulties,  the  most  stubborn  proved 
to  be  the  reluctance  of  the  Baltic  states — Estonia, 

•  Latvia  and  Finland — to  accept  a  Soviet  guarantee 

•  modeled  on  British  guarantees  to  Poland,  Rumania, 
'  Greece  and  Turkey.  These  three  small  states  had 
‘  ,  been  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire — Estonia 
^  '  and  Latvia  since  1721,  Finland  since  1809 — until 
'  i  1918-1924,  when  the  great  powers  acknowledged 

■  their  independence.  Their  territory,  unlike  that 
1  of  the  other  Baltic  country,  Lithuania,^**  bor- 

•  !  ders  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  might  serve  as  a  base  for 

I-  '  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  if  Hitler  de¬ 
cides  to  carry  out  his  full  Mein  Kampf  program 
where  he  declared,  among  other  things,  that  Ger- 
[  j  many  must  seek  “room  and  soil”  at  the  expense  of 
[  i  “Russia  and  her  border  states.”  While  the  Baltic 
[  j  countries  want,  above  all,  to  preserve  their  neutral- 
.  !  ity,  and  have  no  desire  to  become  vassals  of  Nazi 
:  i  Germany,  they  are  also  unwilling  to  accept  Soviet 
I  guarantees,  fearing  that  these  guarantees  might 
1  either  provoke  German  invasion  of  their  territory 
or  give  Russia  a  pretext  for  “preventive”  occupa- 
1  tion.  If  forced  to  choose  between  German  and 
Russian  “protection,”  the  Baltic  states,  whose  Ger- 
:  I  man  and  Swedish  upper  classes  have  bitter  mem- 
5  I  ories  of  pre-war  Russification  methods,  might  pre¬ 
fer  the  former. 

‘  From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  the  apprehensions 
•  of  the  Baltic  states  are  not  only  groundless,  but 
'  also  prove  that  their  sympathies  really  lie  with 
’  Germany.  Soviet  suspicions  have  been  strength- 
I  ,  ened  by  Finland’s  demand  for  refortification  of 
the  Aland  Islands,  commanding  the  approaches  to 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  through  which  Russian  ships 
J  must  pass  to  reach  the  Baltic  Sea;^^  and  by  the 
non-aggression  pacts  which  Estonia  and  Latvia 
J  concluded  with  Germany  on  June  7, 1939,  regarded 
in  Moscow  as  an  entering  wedge  for  German  dom- 
j  [  ination  of  these  two  countries.  Germany  initiated 
J  j  negotiations  for  these  pacts  in  May  1939,  when  it 
.  I  asked  the  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  states  whether 
.  i  they  feared  German  aggression,  as  indicated  by 
f  !  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  of  April  15  to 
J  Hider  and  Mussolini.  The  German  offer  of  non- 
\  ,  aggression  agreements  was  declined  by  Sweden, 

S  I 

I  25a-  Following  Lithuania’s  cession  of  Memcl  to  Germany  on 
l-  I  March  22,  1939,  the  Warsaw  press  indicated  that  Poland  would 
I  oppose  German  aggression  directed  against  Lithuania.  Such  re- 

Isistance,  it  was  thought  in  Warsaw,  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
appointment,  at  the  end  of  March,  of  a  predominantly  military 
Lithuanian  cabinet.  The  Times,  April  i,  1939. 

3  )  26.  Permission  for  refortification  was  given  by  the  principal 
\  signatories  of  the  Aland  Convention  of  1921 — Britain,  France, 

I  Germany  and  Italy.  At  a  meeting  of  the  League  Council  on 
“  May  27,  1939,  however,  the  U.S.S.R. — not  a  signatory  of  the 
S  convention — asked  for  postponement  of  action  on  this  matter. 

League  of  Nations,  105th  Session  of  the  Council,  Minutes, 
May  27,  1939,  C./ 1 05th  Session/P.V.  5(1),  pp.  2-5. 
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Norway  and  Finland  after  a  conference  of  the 
Scandinavian  states  held  in  Stockholm  on 
May  9;  but  was  accepted  by  Denmark,  Estonia 
and  Latvia,  which  signed  identical  pacts  with 
the  Reich.^^  These  pacts  provide  that  neither 
party  will  attack  the  other — a  foregone  conclusion 
in  the  case  of  the  small  Baltic  states,  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  attack  Germany;  or  help  a 
third  power  which  might  attack  them — thus  pledg¬ 
ing  Estonia  and  Latvia  not  to  support  the  U.S.S.R. 
against  Germany.  Continuance  of  normal  trade 
by  either  party  with  third  powers  in  time  of  war 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  these  pacts. 

The  Baldc  states  would  thus  be  free,  at  least  in 
theory,  to  condnue  their  trade  with  Russia;  but 
refusal  on  their  part  to  trade  with  Germany  might 
be  regarded  in  Berlin  as  a  violation  calling  for 
retaliatory  measures.  In  case  of  a  German-Russhn 
war,  these  non-aggression  pacts  might  transform 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  whether  they  will  it  or  not,  into 
partners  of  Germany.  The  Baldc  states,  however, 
contend  that  their  pacts  with  the  Reich  merely  bal¬ 
ance  off  the  non-aggression  pacts  they  all  concluded 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1932.  In  these  pacts  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  undertook  not  to  pardcipate  in  any 
military  or  polidcal  arrangements  directed  against 
the  independence,  territorial  integrity  or  security 
of  the  other,  or  designed  to  subject  either  to  finan¬ 
cial  or  economic  boycott.^®  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  are  also  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1934,  establishing  the  “Litde  Baldc  En¬ 
tente.”  This  treaty,  concluded  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  provided  that  the  three  countries  should 
confer  together  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  of 
common  concern,  and  give  each  other  mutual 
polidcal  and  diplomatic  assistance.  Specific  prob¬ 
lems —  notably  Memel  and  Vilna,  which  at  that 
time  envenomed  Lithuania’s  reladons  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland  respeedvely — were  excluded 
from  the  category  of  quesdons  of  common  con¬ 
cern.^®* 

THE  ITALO-GERMAN  ALLIANCE 

In  an  attempt  to  checkmate  the  Bridsh  coalidon, 
described  by  Hider  in  his  Wilhelmshaven  speech 
of  April  I  as  “encirclement,”  and  to  rebuke  Po¬ 
land  for  its  unexpected  resistance  over  Danzig, 

27.  For  text  of  German-Danish  non-aggression  pact,  signed  on 
May  31,  cf.  New  Yorl^  Times,  June  i,  1939.  Lithuania  con¬ 
cluded  a  non-aggression  pact  with  Germany  on  March  22, 
1939,  after  ceding  Memel  to  the  Reich. 

28.  Cf.  Vera  M.  Dean,  “The  Soviet  Union  as  a  European 
Power,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  2,  1933,  p.  127. 

28a.  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  The  Baltic  States: 
A  Survey  of  the  Political  and  Economic  Structure  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  (London,  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  1938),  p.  83. 
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Europe’s  diplomatic  tug  of  war 


Germany  and  Italy  announced  on  May  7,  follow¬ 
ing  a  conference  in  Milan,  that  they  would  trans¬ 
form  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  of  1936  into  a  formal 
military  alliance.  Unlike  the  pre-war  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance  between  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary 
— which  was  defensive  in  character  and,  at  Italy’s 
express  desire,  excluded  war  against  Britain — the 
new  Italo-German  alliance,  signed  in  Berlin  on 
May  22,  is  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  being 
designed  to  rebuild  Europe  on  a  new  basis  of 
“justice”  and  to  provide  “living  space”  for  the  two 
partners.^^  This  living  space,  according  to  the 
Italian  press,  is  to  be  found  by  Germany  in  central 
Europe,  and  by  Italy  in  the  Balkans,  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean,  with  whose  “free  development” 
the  Reich  has  promised  not  to  “interfere.”^® 

The  Italo-German  alliance  provides  for  consul¬ 
tation  whenever  the  interests  of  one  of  the  partners 
are  threatened  by  one  or  more  powers;  coordina¬ 
tion  of  their  economies  for  wartime  purposes;  and 
a  fight  to  the  finish  in  case  of  war,  expressly  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  armistice  or 
peace.  Both  before  and  after  its  actual  signing,  the 
alliance  was  implemented  by  conferences  between 
German  and  Italian  military  leaders,  the  dispatch 
of  German  officers  and  technicians  to  Italy  and 
Libya,  and  by  technical  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  standardized  war  equipment  in  both 
countries,  raw  materials  for  which  are  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  Germany  and  Spain.  While  the  alliance 
w'as  officially  welcomed  by  the  Italian  press,  it  was 
not  concluded  until  the  German  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Air  and  Foreign  Ministers  had  visited  Italy  in 
quick  succession,  indicating  that  Hitler  had  found 
it  necessary  to  bring  considerable  pressure  to  bear 
on  Mussolini. 

Will  Spain  Join  the  Fascist  Alliance?  The  scope 
of  the  Italo-German  alliance  may  be  broadened  by 
the  inclusion  of  Spain  if  the  negotiations  conducted 
in  Rome  and  Berlin  by  Spanish  military  missions 
come  to  fruition.  Some  observers  believe  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Franco  would  be  reluctant  to  conclude  an 
outright  alliance  with  the  Fascist  powers,  in  spite 
of  the  debt  he  owes  them  for  their  assistance  in 
the  civil  war.  No  such  objections,  however,  would 
be  raised  by  the  Spanish  Falangists,  outspokenly 
sympathetic  to  Nazi  ideology.  The  leader  of  the 
Falangists,  Ramon  Serrano  Suner,  Franco’s  brother- 
in-law,  headed  a  contingent  of  3,000  Spanish  troops 
on  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  on  June  ii  he  received 

29.  For  text,  cf.  New  Yor^  Times,  May  23,  1939. 

30.  Virginio  Gayda,  Giornate  d'ltalia.  May  22,  1939;  cf.  also 
Giovanni  Ansaldo  in  Telegrafo  (Leghorn),  May  7,  1939,  who 
uid  (apparently  on  the  basis  of  information  from  Foreign 
Minister  Ciano)  that  Italy's  sphere  was  “the  whole  Mediter¬ 
ranean,”  while  that  of  Germany  was  the  Baltic  and  Central- 
Eastern  Europe. 


the  blessing  of  the  Pope  for  the  contribution  of 
the  Franco  forces  to  “the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
ideal.”  A  military  alliance  with  Spain  would  place 
at  the  disposal  of  Germany  and  Italy  important 
bases  in  the  western  Mediterranean  and  on  the 
Atlantic,  from  which  they  could  harass  Anglo- 
French  communications  with  the  Near  East  and 
North  Africa,  and  project  a  relatively  short  air 
route  to  South  America.  Such  an  alliance,  how¬ 
ever,  would  make  Spain  a  target  for  Anglo-French 
attack.  The  axis  powers  may  consequently  prefer 
to  have  Spain  remain  nominally  neutral  and, 
under  cover  of  neutrality,  render  the  aid  it  gave 
the  Central  Powers  during  the  World  War. 

Axis  Overtures  in  Eastern  Europe.  Germany  also 
hopes  to  bring  within  the  orbit  of  the  axis  three 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  —  Hungary,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  —  which  either  declined  or  failed 
to  receive  British  guarantees.  Hungary  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  which  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  the  World  War,  have  no  more  desire 
than  the  Baltic  states  to  become  vassals  of  Nazi 
Germany.  They  are  drawn  toward  the  Reich,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  fact  that  they  both  seek  revision  of 
the  peace  treaties  under  which  they  lost  territory- 
Hungary  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria 
to  Rumania  and  Greece.  British  guarantees  to  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Greece,  which  appear  to  consecrate  the 
status  quo,  have  merely  confirmed  the  belief  of 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  that  they  will  not  obtain 
revision  of  their  frontiers,  or  even  improved  treat¬ 
ment  for  their  minorities,  unless  they  cooperate 
with  Germany.  Both  countries,  moreover,  are  in¬ 
creasingly  dependent  on  the  Reich  which,  now 
that  it  has  absorbed  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia, 
takes  over  half  of  their  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  . 
raw  materials. 

The  case  of  Yugoslavia  is  more  complicated. 
Yugoslavia,  still  bound  to  France  by  the  security 
agreement  of  1927,  is  a  member  of  the  Balkan  en¬ 
tente  formed  in  1934  under  the  leadership  of 
Turkey  and  Greece,  and  in  1938  concluded  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  Italy,  with  which  it  had  been 
on  hostile  terms  since  the  close  of  the  World  War. 
The  revisionist  claims  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria, 
if  fulfilled  with  the  support  of  Germany,  could 
not  fail  to  injure  Yugoslavia,  which  also  fears 
further  extension  of  Italian  influence  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic  now  that  Italy  controls  Albania.  Considera¬ 
tions  of  self-interest  would  thus  appear  to  dictate 
a  pro-western  orientation.  Yugoslavia,  however,  is 
torn  by  an  internal  conflict  between  Serbs  and 
Croats,  which  facilitates  Hitler’s  policy  of  “divide 
and  rule.”  While  the  Croats,  who  until  1919  had 
been  included  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
favor  the  cause  of  the  democracies,  they  feel  they 
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have  received  little  assistance  from  that  quarter  in 
their  struggle  to  achieve  autonomy  within  a  Yugo¬ 
slav  federation;  and  reluctant  as  they  are  to  accept 
German  or  Italian  assistance,  they  might  be  driven, 
like  the  Slovaks,  to  launch  a  separadst  campaign 
which  would  help  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  to  break 
up  or  subjugate  Yugoslavia.  The  Belgrade  Court, 
moreover,  has  been  dominated  since  the  war  by 
anti-Soviet  sentiments,  fanned  by  the  presence  of 
White  Russians  who  had  found  refuge  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  and  might 
not  be  averse  to  Hitler’s  anti-Comintern  policy — 
especially  if  Germany  promises  the  Greek  port  of 
Salonika  to  Yugoslavia.  The  view  of  the  Court, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  people,  who  recall  with  gratitude  Russia’s  as¬ 
sistance  during  the  World  War,  and  are  not 
unsympathetic  to  Soviet  ideas  of  agricultural  col¬ 
lectivization.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  new 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Germany  for  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Slav  peoples  may  be  looming  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Bulgaria,  where  Pan-Slavism  has  been 
given  a  new  impetus  by  reports  of  German  op¬ 
pression  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  That  the  Soviet 
government  is  aware  of  this  possibility  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  when  M.  Potemkin,  Foreign  Vice- 
Commissar  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  visited  the  Balkans  in 
April  1939,  he  went  not  only  to  Bucharest  and 
Ankara,  but  also  to  Sofia. 

Main  Trends  of  Post-Munich  Diplomacy.  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomacy  in  the  post-Munich  period  has 
been  too  confused  and  complex  to  permit  of  easy 
generalizations.  The  main  trends,  however,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Britain,  fearing  that  Germany’s  expansion 
might  eventually  threaten  its  imperial  interests,  has 
been  trying  to  resume  its  role  of  leadership  in 
Europe,  and  to  reconstruct  the  system  of  collective 
security  undermined  by  the  policy  of  the  great 
powers  in  the  case  of  Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  Spain 

,  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  this  task  the  Chamberlain 
government  has  been  hampered  by  the  distrust 
with  which  the  small  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  regard  British  pledges  since  Munich,  and 
by  their  doubts  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  British 
war  machine.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  Britain  is 
no  longer  regarded  in  Europe  as  an  “honest  brok¬ 
er”  capable  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power. 
As  a  result  there  is  a  growing  tendency— except  in 
the  Italo-German  bloc — to  look  outside  Europe  for 
an  impartial  arbiter,  and  “call  in  the  New  World 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.’’ 

2.  France,  handicapped  by  its  declining  man 
power,  is  not  in  a  position  to  wage  war  single- 
handed  against  the  Rome-Berlin  axis.  Its  decision 
on  each  concrete  issue  of  European  diplomacy  sus¬ 


ceptible  of  provoking  a  conflict  must  consequently 
be  governed  by  Britain’s  policy.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency,  however,  on  the  part  of  France  to  play 
a  more  active  part  in  European  affairs  than  it  has 
done  since  1936.  This  tendency  will  probably  be  in¬ 
creased  as  the  sense  of  political  and  economic  unity 
developed  after  Munich  becomes  more  apparent. 

3.  Germany,  having  acquired  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  recovered  Memel,  is  proceeding 
with  Hitler’s  program  of  expansion.  This  program, 
as  outlined  in  Mein  Kampf,  is  directed  toward  two 
objectives;  the  inclusion  of  all  German-speaking 
peoples  in  the  Third  Reich,  which  gives  Germany 
an  argument  for  seeking  territory  from  countries 
containing  German  minorities  within  their  borders; 
and  the  desire  to  find  “room  and  soil”  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  peasant,  more  recently  formulated  as  a  de¬ 
mand  for  Lebensraum  (living  space).  What  par¬ 
ticularly  arouses  the  indignation  of  the  Nazis  is  that 
France  and  Britain,  which  appeared  at  Munich 
to  have  acquiesced  in  Germany’s  demand  for  a  free 
hand  in  eastern  Europe,  now  again  try  to  bar  its 
drive  to  the  east  by  guaranteeing  the  independence 
of  Poland,  Rumania,  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
Nazis — as  well  as  many  non-Nazi  Germans — re¬ 
gard  the  Anglo-French  “peace  front”  as  an  “en¬ 
circlement”  policy,  yet  refuse  to  admit  that  their 
own  plans  contemplate  the  encirclement  of  Poland 
or  Rumania. 

4.  German  expansion,  and  the  corresponding 
weakening  of  France  and  Britain,  have  put  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
any  alliance  it  may  make  with  the  western  powers. 
The  Soviet  government  has  two  strong  weapons  at 
its  disposal  in  forcing  France  and  Britain  to  accept 
its  terms:  the  threat  of  a  Russo-German  economic 
deal,  and  the  even  more  disturbing  threat  that  Rus¬ 
sia  might  resort  to  a  policy  of  isolation,  letting  the 
western  powers  cope  as  best  they  can  with  Nazi 
Germany.  Meanwhile,  France  and  Britain  remain 
divided  between  the  desire  to  form  an  ironclad 
Triple  Entente  which  might  prevent  war  with  Ger¬ 
many,  and  fear  that,  once  Russia  has  re-entered  the 
European  diplomatic  scene,  it  may  prove  an  even 
greater  danger  than  Germany. 

5.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  trend  of  the  post- 
Munich  period  has  been  the  outspoken  reluctance 
of  small  states  to  accept  any  commitments  or  guar¬ 
antees  with  respect  to  the  rival  great  powers.  This 
attempt  by  the  small  states  to  resume  a  neutral 
status  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Anglo-French 
efforts  to  revive  collective  security.  Their  reluctance 
to  join  the  “peace  front”  plays  into  the  hands  of 
Hitler,  who  hopes  to  achieve  his  objectives  without 
risk  of  general  war  by  applying  pressure  to  one 
small  state  after  another  and,  if  worst  comes  to 
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worst,  engaging  in  a  “local”  war  which,  in  his 
opinion,  could  not  fail  to  end  in  a  German  victory. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  small  states 
might  eventually  form  regional  groups  interested 
primarily  in  preserving  their  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  against  encroachments  from 
all  great  powers,  democratic  or  totalitarian. 

6.  Simultaneously,  the  great  powers,  under  the 
guise  of  guarantees,  have  tried  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  small  states  on  the  ground  that 
these  states  are  threatened  with  communism  (Ger¬ 
many’s  argument  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia),  or  fascism  (Russia’s  argument  in  the 
case  of  the  Baltic  states).  This  trend,  if  it  goes  un¬ 
checked,  will  transform  the  small  states  either  into 
battlegrounds  of  a  conflict  between  the  great  pow¬ 
ers,  or  else  force  them  to  become  vassals  of  one  or 
other  of  their  great  neighbors. 

1914  AND  1939 

With  the  whole  world  anticipating  a  conflict 
more  disastrous  and  far-flung  than  the  last  war, 
parallels  are  inevitably  drawn  between  the  Euro¬ 
pean  alignments  of  1914  and  those  of  1939.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  the  Triple  Entente  appears  to  be  in 
the  process  of  reconstruction  by  the  formation  of 
a  new  Anglo-French  alliance  and  the  belated  ef¬ 
forts  of  France  and  Britain  to  win  the  support  of 
the  U.S.S.R.;  while  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  is  again  taking 
shape  with  German  occupation  of  Austrian  and 
Czech  territory,  conclusion  of  the  Italo-German 
military  alliance,  and  overtures  to  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria.  As  in  1914,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
British  assistance  would  be  extended  to  Belgium 
and  The  Netherlands  in  case  of  German  attack; 
and  little  margin  for  diplomatic  maneuvering  re¬ 
mains  for  other  small  countries  whose  position  had 
been  doubtful  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
British  guarantees  to  Rumania,  which  joined  the 
Allies  in  1915,  and  to  Greece  which,  while  nom¬ 
inally  neutral,  had  been  forced  to  give  France 
and  Britain  the  use  of  its  ports,  has  forestalled  the 
possibility  of  similar  vacillations  in  the  next  con¬ 
flict.  The  same  purpose  has  been  achieved  by  Italo- 
German  domination  of  Spain  which,  although 
ostensibly  neutral  in  1914-1918,  had  rendered  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Central  Powers. 

While  comparisons  abound,  there  is  no  lack  of 
important  differences.  Yugoslavia,  whose  principal 
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component,  Serbia,  had  then  been  allied  with 
Russia  and  the  western  powers,  today  uneasily 
weighs  its  future  course;  while  Turkey,  an  ally 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  1914,  hai 
now  thrown  its  weight  to  the  side  of  France  and 
Britain,  and  maintains  good  relations  with  Russia. 
Italy,  which  remained  neutral  in  1914,  joining 
the  Allies  the  following  year,  will  probably  prove 
more  difficult  to  detach  from  Germany,  especially 
since  the  World  War  Allies  have  now  little  to 
offer  Italy -except  their  own  possessions  in  Afria 
Japan,  Britain’s  ally  in  1914,  now  defies  the  British 
in  the  Far  East,  and  with  Italo-German  coopera¬ 
tion  is  preparing  to  oust  all  western  powers  from 
China.  The  United  States,  which  took  no  part  in 
the  World  War  until  1917,  is  divided  between  the 
desire  to  support  France  and  Britain  in  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  Fascist  expansion,  and  its  hope  of  re¬ 
maining  neutral  in  another  European  conflict. 

As  in  1914,  the  fundamental  problem,  posed  in 
still  sharper  form,  is  that  of  preventing  German 
domination  of  Europe — and  the  world — by  force 
or  threat  of  force  without,  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
vincing  the  German  people  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  hostile  “encirclement.”  After  the  occupation  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  there  is  little  doubt  in 
France  and  Britain,  even  among  those  who  had 
supported  the  Munich  accord,  that  further  Ger¬ 
man  advances  can  be  checked  only  if  Hitler  is 
persuaded  his  next  move  will  be  met  with  ova- 
whelming  resistance.  Yet  there  is  an  equally  strong 
conviction,  especially  in  Britain,  that,  once  the  “stop- 
Hitler”  coalition  has  rallied  sufficient  military 
force  to  check  Germany,  it  should  use  this  fora 
not  to  maintain  the  status  quo  indefinitely,  but  to 
arrange  for  orderly  and  peaceful  adjustment  of 
controversies  which  have  overshadowed  the  post¬ 
war  years.^^  In  this  race  between  force  and  rea¬ 
son,  whose  outcome,  to  a  tragic  degree,  depends  on 
the  decision  of  a  few  men  invested  with  dictatorial 
power,  it  becomes  increasingly  difiicult  to  foresa 
whether  another  war  “in  our  time”  can  be  avoided, 
or  whether,  without  war,  Nazi  Germany  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  the  world  domination  which 
eluded  the  Kaiser. 

31.  “Security  and  Peace,”  The  Economist,  May  20,  1939,  p.  417; 
“Why  there  is  no  War  in  Europe,”  The  New  Statesman  and 
Nation  (London),  June  lo,  1939,  p.  885;  Sir  Arthur  Salter, 
Security:  Can  We  Retrieve  It?  (New  York,  Reynal  and  Hitch¬ 
cock,  1939). 
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